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Semen 


PREFACE 


Field Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts, Prime Minister of South 
Africa, to whom the Woodrow Wilson Foundation recently 
awarded a medal for his “unceasing effort to achieve an inter- 
national society of free peoples” is the seventh person to have 
been thus honored by the Foundation. Marshal Smuts accepted 
the award in a broadcast from Pretoria timed to coincide with 
the presentation ceremony in New York, December 28, 1943, at 
which he was represented by the Honorable Ralph William Close, 
Minister of South Africa to the United States. This issue of 
International Conciliation on the subject of postwar organization 
opens with that important address. Three other texts are included: 
a Draft Pact for the Future International Authority drawn up by 
the Executive Committee of the League of Nations Union, Lon- 
don, the members of which are Viscount Cecil of Chelwood as 
chairman, Professor Gilbert Murray, Lord Lytton, K. D. Court- 
ney, Herbert S. Syrett, and Lord Perth; an article on the League 
of Nations and associated agencies by Arthur Sweetser, member 
of the League Secretariat, 1919-42; and an article on world 
organization by the Honorable John J. Parker, Senior Judge of 
the United States Court of Appeals for the Fourth District. 

It is of interest to recall that David Lloyd George, the British 
Prime Minister in the first World War, made this comment in 


' his book The Truth about the Peace Treaties: “The President always 


felt that he had in General Smuts a man whose views were in 
sympathy with his own and one to whose highly trained intellect 


| he paid the homage of respectful attention.” President Wilson 


| 


himself, speaking at Portland, Oregon, on September 15, 1919, 
said in reference both to Field Marshal Smuts and to Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood (at that time Sir Robert Cecil): “They were 
both serving the common interests of free people everywhere.” 


Nicuotas Murray BuTLer 


New York, January 11, 1944. 
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ADDRESS OF 
FIELD MARSHAL, RT. HON. JAN CHRISTIAAN SMUTS 


December 28, 1943 


| | welcome this opportunity and this privilege of speaking to the 
American public on the occasion of the anniversary of Woodrow 
Wilson’s birthday, and I thank the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
for their invitation to do so. I also thank the Foundation most 
warmly for the great honor they have done me by the award of 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation Medal to me. 

It had been my intention to visit the States and Canada this 
| year and to receive the Medal and thank the Foundation in per- 
| son. But my heavy war work in London delayed me there beyond 
all expectation, and when finally there came the prospect of meet- 
ing President Roosevelt in Egypt on my return to South Africa, 
| reluctantly decided to postpone the American visit till a more 
| suitable opportunity. I have since attended the final round of the 
big Allied conferences in Cairo and have had the deeply valued 
privilege of personally discussing with the President the world 
situation today and tomorrow, and there remains now the pros- 
pect of a visit to America at a time which may be both more con- 
venient and opportune than the present crowded moment. To that 
time I look forward with much interest. The deep sense of Amer- 
ica’s responsibility, and opportunity, for our human future 
' weighs heavily on my mind and I should like yet to say in person 
what perhaps cannot be properly conveyed in absence and at this 
long distance. 

The Medal is a great honor in itself and as such I value it. But 
I value it no less as a link with a great leader and a great and 
poignant period of history and of my own life. Looking at our 
| world today laboring once more like a frail bark, fraught with 
the most precious cargo, in the trough of the storm, I am re- 
minded of the months spent with Woodrow Wilson in Paris dur- 
ing the last Peace Conference. We failed, and our failure is writ 
large in the vast tragedy of today. Shall we fail again? Is failure 
and frustration still to be our human lot? Looking over this 
somber scene I see the solitary figure of that leader lost in the 
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storm of our generation, a storm which in the end has overwhelmed 
us no less than him. But the human vision which was his, which 
is his legacy to the world, which is in a deep sense the m 

of the new world to the old, still remains. And it is for us, with 
equal devotion to his, with our bitterer experience and better 
portunity now than his, to help to realize that vision and ‘make it 
come true. 

We are faced anew with the inescapable problem of finding a 
way to the future which will avoid war as a method of national 
policy. Let us, for our instruction and guidance, probe a little 
into our failure and ask ourselves what was wrong with our last 
peace-making and what we have learned from our bitter experi 
ence and sacrifices in this war. 

Some have said in criticism of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations that it went too far, demanded too much, and imposed 
obligations on members which might and did prove heavy bur 
dens and possibly dangerous entanglements for them. Some 
looser, less onerous, more elastic arrangements, they urge, should 
have been attempted providing for declarations in principle and 
conferences and consultations in procedure without imposing 
definite obligations for keeping the peace. In fact some sort of 
Pact of Paris arrangement. This line of criticism probably under- 
lay most of the American objection to membership of the League. 


How pitifully, how devastatingly, all this sort of criticism has 


been exploded by the experience of this war. The Covenant in 
fact did not go far enough and was not clear and explicit enough 
in imposing definite obligations for the preservation of peace, and 
in the end the door was left open for the greatest and most destruc- 
tive world war of history. And so even those who tried to escape 
the light but necessary burdens of the League were engulfed im the 
infinitely heavier burdens of the war. 

The essential oneness of our world is rapidly emerging from 
the old territorial partitions, and from the point of view of war 
there is no sacrosanctity in continents, no security in oceans, no 
safety behind rivers and mountains. The war is burning that fact 


into our consciousness with a force which no wishful thinking | 


could undo, and calls for a fundamental reconsideration of our 
international outlook and practice. 
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Such, it appears to me, is the great lesson of this war. That les- 
son stretches even beyond this war and all war. It goes to the 
yery roots of our human destiny and our existence as man on this 
globe. In the end, in the last resort, in the final appeal, our human 
jot is indivisible. On that deepest level, what touches one touches 
all in this holistic world. Our world has at bottom left no loop- 
hole for escape, no hiding place from the storm. When we come 
to the great issues we find no isolation or neutrality. And war 
has become the greatest of all issues in our human affairs. Science 
is rapidly destroying, or at least overriding and overruling, the 
old boundaries. We are fast becoming neighbors of one another 
with far-reaching implications for old concepts and practices like 
war, race, nationality, and the like. Neighborliness, the “good 
neighbor,” are not only ethical concepts but are rapidly becom- 
ing economic, political, and international concepts and standards 
of human behavior which we violate at our peril. This may be a 
hard saying, but war is the hardest of all teachers and its name- 
less sufferings and sacrifices in our generation are at last driving 
home to us the inner meaning of what religion has always taught 
us and science is now rediscovering for us. 

Please do not misunderstand me. Woodrow Wilson did not 
favor, nor do I for a moment advocate, an international outlook 
which ignores the existence and the essentially beneficent role of 
nations in our world order. Nations are facts of history, just as 


' physical and other facts with which science is concerned, and if 


we mean to build surely we shall build the future international 
structure on these facts of science and of history. We shall leave 
untouched the national sovereignty of the State and all it legiti- 
mately implies—territory, flag, language, culture, political and 
administrative institutions—in fact all that the term “self-deter- 
mination” connotes. But over and above all will be an interna- 
tional regime of law and order which will maintain peace and 
guarantee to each State the peaceful pursuit of each its own life 
free from fear of aggression by its neighbors, in fact a regime 
under which the aggressor will be an outlaw to be dealt with by 
the international authority as such. The criminal law will be ex- 
tended to the international sphere with the appropriate machinery 
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of punishment. While it would thus be wrong to say that in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations we went too far and attempted 
too much, it is perhaps true that its founders were dominated by 
idealistic expectations badly out of tune with the hard realism of 
the times. And it was this neglected realism which finally pre. 
vailed and exploded out idealism. With the optimism which has 
so often inspired mankind in moments of great historic change, 
we thought wishfully that after the war, and the peace, and with 
the League in control, a general improvement in outlook would 
ensue, the forces for good in human nature would prevail, and in 
the end all would be well. 

Instead we have to face the emergence of the forgotten under. 
world and the impact of Hitler’s new gospel of hate, force, and 
domination. We dreamed of disarmament and a world made safe 
for democracy and forgot that freedom unbacked by force isa 
mere illusion, and that democracy without leadership is weaker 
than water. Our neglect to provide for adequate force to main- 
tain security against aggression and for democratic leadership 
among the nations placed the world at the mercy of the Nazi re 
action, and our civilization of the West in the most mortal peril, 
This time we shall have to mix realism with our idealism and pro- 
vide leadership for freedom. Only so could a balanced world 
order and stable progress be secured. And in a realistic spirit we 
shall be wise to avoid novel departures and should attempt to 


ne, a 


build empirically on the foundations already laid in this war and ” 


not to depart unnecessarily from the pattern we have evolved and 
tested in this war. Thus we shall commence the peace with the 
group already existing in the United Nations and organize them 
for future peace and security. Neutrals can join in due coufse, 
while the defeated enemy powers can wait until they have been 
cured of their dangerous obsessions and distorted outlook on the 
world. A period of convalescence under proper guardianship will 
do them good; and meanwhile the United Nations—an already 
existing fact—can be organized as the foundation of the new free 
world on which the permanent peace structure for the whole 
world can be built in due course. 

Within the wider democratic organization of the United Na- 
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tions there would be not only a Council and a General Assembly 
on the existing League model, but, in addition, a definite place 
assigned to the great powers in the leadership with specific re- 
sponsibility for maintaining peace at least for the interim period 
while the new world organization is being built up. Without the 
force which they will command and the unity in leadership which 
they could provide in an emergency, the period after this war 
may be followed by the same erratic courses which ruined the 
last peace. The United States of America and British Common- 
wealth of Nations and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
are marked out for this leadership and this responsibility for de- 
fense, and to them may be added China in recognition of her in- 
herent importance, her heroic resistance to Japan, and her new 
leadership in Asia. Systematic close cooperation between the Big 
Four may build up a common understanding which would be an 
indispensable condition for future world peace. 

I do not urge this as permanent solution of the great problem 
of world organization ahead of us. It is suggested as only an in- 
terim and provisional step, but one most necessary in the difficult 
transition period immediately following the end of the war. The 
world will be in a fluid condition; the old order will lie buried 
under the ruins of two great world wars, and none can read the 
riddle of the future. An era of change may once more set in even 
more marked than after the last war and in another generation 
the political face of the world may have altered beyond all recog- 
nition by the emergence of new powers and the decline of others. 
The future must shape its own course, but it is our duty to provide 
that conditions of safety for the transition period after the war 
so that a freed mankind may develop freely and without fear to 
the destiny which awaits it. If during that critical period of growth 
and evolution common action between the great powers could 
build up a spirit of real understanding and the habit of coopera- 
tion, our deeply tried race could at least be launched on a fair 
course for the future with good prospect of reaching goals which 
now lie far beyond our ken. Incidentally, war itself may become 
but a memory of the past and the precious heroic impulses of our 
face at present so closely associated with the practice of war may 
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become transferred to other more social associations and thus giye 
new driving force to the principles making for progress and for good, 

For generations this happy cooperation has already existed be. 
tween two of these leader powers, the American and the British 
groups. No thoughts of war have for long marred their relations 
and peace has been but one among the many blessings which haye 
flowed from their cooperative relations. So may it continue for. 
ever in this inner democratic core of the future world organiza. 
tion. But they represent only two of the powerful groups among 
mankind and they are closely related in blood, speech, tradition, 
and way of life. The forces now remolding our world and hurry- 
ing it on wings of science to changes which none can foresee call 
for a wider cooperation and a broader basis for stable, orderly 
progress. Russia has obviously a great contribution to make; $0 
has China with her vast sphere and her teeming populations. May 
the advent of these powers mean peace and progress and a wider 
cooperation covering all the continents. For we have at last learned 
that war, wherever and from whatever cause arising, will in the 
end engulf the whole world, and we can only provide for our own 
security by providing for world-wide security. Merely as an in- 
surance for ourselves it is a sound business proposition. 


But it is more. We stand at a great moment in history. The | 
story of this generation, with its two terrible world wars, proves | 


that at last the stage has been reached in our human advance when | 


this problem of international organization and security against 
war must be solved or mankind and its civilization may perish. 
Not only have our deepest fears been roused, but our self-respect, 
our very pride, has been touched to the quick. Not only would it 
be stupid and cowardly, it would in fact be suicidal to evade the 
task before us—the task to make this world safe for our chil 
dren and for the principles we Hold dearer than life itself. The call 
has come to us, a trust is imposed on us which it will be our duty 
and honor and privilege to obey and fulfil. We have already de 
cided that there shall be an international authority for peace and 
war. And we mean to follow this decision up with a covenant 
which this time we mean to keep. And if there is to be any war if 


———$—— 


future it will only be for the purpose of vindicating and protect- | 


ing this solemn covenant and perpetual peace charter of our race. 
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1US give DRAFT PACT FOR THE FUTURE 
r good, ’ INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITY 
ted be. 
British 
lations | Tye Hich Contractine Parties 

ch have | Jp order to maintain the peace of the world and the security of 
ue for- | i nations and to promote social and economic progress 


Executive Committee, League of Nations Union, London 


ganiza- 

among DECLARE Tuat . 

adition, | ' The principles of Freedom, Justice, and Good Faith should gov- 

hurry. ern all international relations; 

see cal] | 2 The welfare of the whole community of nations is the concern 

orderly of every one of them; 

ke; so | 3 Aggression is a crime against the whole community of nations; 

s. May | 4 There should be no discrimination on the grounds of religion, 

wider race or language by any State in the rights or liabilities of its 

learned subjects or of any residents in its territories; 

in the | §« There should be the fullest collaboration between all nations 

Ir own to secure improved labor standards, economic advancement, 

an in- social security, and mutual understanding between their 
peoples; 

+. The | 6. The territorial integrity and political independence of all na- 

proves tions should be respected. 

> when | Anp Acree to the following pact: 

gainst 

perish. ArTICLE | 

spect, | 1. There shall be an International Authority of which the first 

ould it Members shall be those States named in the Annex hereto who 

de the shall have acceded to this Pact in the prescribed manner. 


r chil | 2. Any State may become a Member of the Authority which has 
he call satisfied two thirds of the Assembly that 


r duty (a) It has full control of its international relations, and 

ly de- (b) It accepts and wil] carry out the Declaration and 
‘e and other provisions herein contained. 

yenant | 3. A Member State may not withdraw from membership of the 
war in Authority without giving two years’ notice of its desire to do 
otect- so. A Member of the International Authority which has vio- 
"race. lated any of these articles may be declared to be no longer a 
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Member by a unanimous vote of the Assembly or Council, ex. 
cluding the vote of the defaulting Member. 


ArtTIc.Le II 


. The International Authority shall act through a general meet. 


ing of all its Members, say an ““Assembly”’ and a central com. 
mittee of certain Members, say a “Council.” Each body shal} 
have jurisdiction to deal with any international matter, includ. 
ing matters arising out of the Peace Treaties, affecting the 
peace of the world or the promotion of the well-being of the 
nations. There shall also be an International Secretariat as 
hereinafter provided. All questions of procedure, including the 
relations between the Assembly, Council, and Secretariat, the 
constitution of committees and their membership, and the 
financial arrangements necessary to enable the International 
Authority satisfactorily to discharge its duties shall be settled 
in the prescribed manner (see Article XVIII). 


. The Assembly shall meet at a fixed date in each year and the 


Council not less than four times in the year and at such other 
times as may be necessary or desirable for meetings of either 
body. 


. All the members of the Authority shall be represented at the 


Assembly. The Council shall, in the first instance, consist of 


Representatives of the Chinese Republic, the United Kingdom, | 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United States 


of America, hereinafter called the Permanent Members, to- 
gether with representatives of not less than five other States- 
Members to be elected by the Assembly in the prescribed man- 
ner and under the prescribed conditions. 


. The Member States may be represented at the Assembly and 


the Council by any number of representatives not exceeding 
the prescribed number. But each Member State shall have only 
one vote. 


. Any Member of the Authority not represented on the Council 


shall be entitled to send a representative to sit as a member 


during the consideration of matters specially affecting its in- | 


terests. 
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cil, ex | 6, With the approval of the majority of the Assembly the Coun- 
cil by a two-thirds majority may from time to time fix the 
numbers of the Members of the Council and the conditions of 


their membership. 
1 meet- | 7, The Assembly shall at each of its meetings appoint in the 
al com- prescribed manner one of its Members to be President for 
ly shall that meeting. 
a ArtTIcLe III 
of the Except where otherwise expressly provided or prescribed, the 
riat ag | decisions at any meeting of the Assembly or Council shall re- 


ing the quire the agreement of all the Members of the Authority rep- 
iat, the resented at that meeting. 


nd the Proposals accepted by a two-thirds majority of the Members 

ational represented at any meeting shall be regarded as a Recommen- 

settled dation by the Assembly or Council, and may be accepted as 
binding by those Members who voted for it. If so accepted, the 

ind the Secretariat will do its best to facilitate the execution of the pro- 

1 other posal. 

* either The proceedings at all meetings of the Assembly and Council 
shall be in public unless otherwise prescribed. 

. oe Articte [V 

sist of | 

igdom, | The first meeting of the International Authority shall take place 

States at such time and place as the Permanent Members may decide. 

aa | ARTICLE V 

jman- | 1. There shall be a Secretariat of the International Authority con- 


sisting of a Director-General and such secretaries and staff as 
ly and may be required. 


eeding { 2. The first Director-General shall be. . . . ......4.. 
e only He shall hold office for seven years. Thereafter the Director- 

General and his successors shall be appointed or reappointed 
ouncil by the majority of the Council with the approval of the major- 


ember ity of the Assembly. 
its in- | 3 It shall be the duty of the Director-General to assist in ail the 
work of the International Authority and especially to organize 


a 
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wa 


the methods of work of the Secretariat. He shall appoint the 
secretaries and staff, with the approval of the majority of 
the Council. 

Apart from any action taken by any member of the Interna. 
tional Authority it shall also be part of the Director-General’s 
duty to draw the attention of the Assembly and Council to any 
condition of international affairs which threatens peace or the 
good understanding between nations on which peace depends, 
He may for this purpose take such steps to collect information 
as he shall think desirable and may, if necessary, arrange for a 
special meeting of the Council to consider the position. 


At each meeting of the Council the Director-General shall | 


lay before it the business to be done together with any facts or 
observations which he shall consider desirable in order to assist 
the Council in preserving the continuity and regularity of its 
proceedings. 

The Director-General shall frame and submit to the Assem- 
bly a budget for the expenses of the International Organization 
(including the International Labour Organisation) from which 
the funds required for the Defense Committee and other com- 
mittees, whether standing or otherwise, shall be defrayed. 


ArticLe VI 


. The seat of the International Authority is established at . . . 


. The Council may at any time decide that the seat of the Inter- 


national Authority shall be established elsewhere. 


. All positions under or in connection with the International Av- 


thority, including the Secretariat, shall be open equally to men 
and women. 


. Representatives of the Members of the International Authority 


and officials of the International Authority when engaged on 
the business of the International Authority shall enjoy diplo- 
matic immunities. 


. The buildings and other property occupied by the Interna- 


tional Authority or its officials or by representatives attending 
its meetings shall be inviolate. 
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ArticLe VII 


The Assembly and Council may, by majority, appoint com- 
mittees to assist them in their work with such powers as may 
terna- be thought necessary. Such committees may consist of persons 


nt the 
ity of 






























eral’ representing members of the International Authority or other 
‘0 any rsons with special qualifications. 

oF the The Committees shall report to the Council and Assembly. 
ends, 

nation Articte VIII 

for a The International Authority shall nominate Standing Commit- 


/ 
tees or other appropriate organizations to deal with Mandated 
shall Territories, Tariffs and other Commercial and Financial Ques- 


Cts OF tions. Unemployment, Education, Labor, Transport, Com- 

assist munications, Civil Aviation, Health, Agriculture, Nutrition, 

of its Opium, Traffic in Women and Children, Slavery, and any other 
question of importance to the well-being of the nations. Pending 

eh other arrangements the Mandates Commission shall continue to 

ation function. 

which Since the establishment of Social Justice should be one of the 


COm- chief objects of an International Settlement, the International 


Labour Organisation shall be maintained, with such develop- 
ments as may be desirable, and membership of the Authority 
shall carry with it membership of the I. L. O. 


} 
Articte IX 


inter- There shall be a Defense Committee of the International Au- 
thority consisting, in the first instance of the Permanent Mem- | 

1 Au- bers, who shall undertake that they will use their whole strength 
) men to prevent or stop any act of aggression, that is to say, any act ] 
t 


1Note—For an elaboration of the purposes of this Article, reference should 


jority be made to the Reports: } 
sd on (1) on Social and Economic Reconstruction adopted by the General i 
liplo- Council of the League of Nations Union in June, 1943; | 
(2) on Education and the United Nations, prepared by a Joint Com- | 

mission of the London International Assembly and the Council t 

‘erna- for Education in World Citizenship; and f 
nding (3) on Colonial Settlement, prepared by a Committee of the League of i 


Nations Union. 








i ) a 
; by any State unauthorized by the International Authority and 
designed to attack or diminish the security of any other State, 

We The Assembly may, if they think it desirable for the main- 

ae tenance of Peace, by a majority of which the Permanent Mem- 

He bers voting shall form part, admit any other Member-State to 

i membership of the Defense Committee. They may also, on the 

he recommendation of the Permanent Members, form subcom- 

ut mittees to deal with aggressions in any special region. Such sub- 

if committees shall consist of one or more of the Permanent 

Li Members together with such representatives of the powers 

a interested in that region as the Assembly may by majority ap- 

. prove. Any State desiring to be admitted to membership of the | 1. 
Defense Committee or any of its subcommittees must give the 
undertaking above mentioned. 


ARTICLE X 
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In case of emergency, such as sudden flagrant aggression, the 
Defense Committee may act, or may authorize any of its sub- 
committees to act, forthwith, reporting to the Council as soon 
as possible thereafter upon the action taken. In all other cases 
the Defense Committee and its subcommittees shall only act 
after approval by the majority of the Council or Assembly, 
They shall report to the Assembly at least once a year on all 
ii action taken by them. Any motion in the Assembly to disap- 
prove any part of such action shall require a two-thirds majority. { 3. 
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ArticLe XI 


The Defense Committee may appoint a General Staff to advise 
them on technical matters. 


{ ArticLe XII 


As soon as international conditions permit, the Defense Com- 
mittee shall lay before the International Authority proposals 
to insure that the position of the International Authority in re 
spect of armaments is appropriate to the maintenance of World 
Peace. They shall put forward proposals for the general limita- 
tion and supervision of armaments for the consideration of the 
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Members of the International Authority. Such proposals shall 
have regard to the attitude of each State toward the main- 
tenance of Peace. In this connection the Defense Committee 
shall consider whether it is desirable to have an International Air 
Force and shall, if they think right, put forward proposals on 
this subject. They may also make recommendations as to the 
level of armaments which each State shall maintain in order to 
enable the International Authority to preserve general security 
and Peace. 


ArticLe XIII 


. The Members of the International Authority agree that, ex- 


cept as provided in this pact, they will not use force as an in- 
strument of national policy and they will settle all international 
disputes by pacific means. 

In addition to the obligations specially resting on the Defense 
Committee, any war or threat of war, whether or not immedi- 
ately affecting any of the Members of the International Author- 
ity, shall be regarded as a matter of concern to all the Members 
of the International Authority and they shall take any action 
deemed wise and effectual by the Council or Assembly to safe- 
guard the peace of nations. In no case shall any Member of the 
International Authority give any aid or comfort to any Power 
guilty of any actual or threatened aggression. 


. Any Member of the International Authority may also bring to 


the attention of the Assembly or Council any condition of in- 
ternational affairs which threatens peace or the good under- 
standing between nations upon which peace depends, includ- 
ing the terms of any treaties which are alleged to have become 
inapplicable, unjust or dangerous to peace. 


Articte XIV 


If any dispute between Members of the International Authority 
should occur, it shall in the first instance be the subject of nego- 
tiation in which the Council will be ready to give help, if de- 
sired by either party or by a majority of the Council. 

Failing a settlement by negotiation, the dispute shall be sub- 





| i 2. The Members of the International Authority severally agree 
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mitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice or to q 
tribunal of arbitration agreed on between the parties. t 
If for any reason settlement by the Court or arbitrators can- ( 


not be reached in a reasonable time the matter shall, at the 
request of either party, be laid before the Council who may 
refer it to a special tribunal or Commission of Inquiry for advice 
and shall then give their decision on the whole case and shal] 
thereafter give directions as to what should be done to settle 
the question in dispute upon the principles of right and justice, 


- > 2 . t... 


hostile action on behalf of its claim unless authorized to do so 
: by a two-thirds majority of the Assembly. I 
In any resolution affecting a dispute any vote of a party toit a 
shall not be counted. 


Pe : 
ti In no case shall either party to the dispute take or encourage 
i 


ARTICLE XV 


1. Every treaty or international engagement either now existing 
or entered into hereafter by any Member of the International 
Authority shall, unless recognized by the Council as not being 
consistent with this Pact, be forthwith registered with the Sec- 
retariat and shall, as soon as possible, be published by it. No 
such treaty or international engagement shall be binding until 

so registered. 
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that this Pact is accepted as abrogating all obligations or under- | 


i standings inter se which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, | 


and solemnly undertake that they will not hereafter enter into 
any engagements inconsistent with the terms thereof. 

3. In case any Member of the International Authority shall, be- 
fore becoming a Member of the International Authority, have 
undertaken any obligations inconsistent with the terms of this 
Pact, it shall be the duty of such Member to take immediate 
steps to procure its release from such obligations. 


ArticLe XVI 


All International Organizations and Bureaus may be taken over | 
by the International Authority, which shall make the necessary 
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arrangements through committees or otherwise to carry on 
their activities. Nothing in this article shall affect the position 
of the I. L. O. 


Articte XVII 


Amendments to this Pact shall take effect when ratified by 
those powers which are Permanent Members of the Council 
and a majority of the other Members of the International 
Authority. 


ArticLte XVIII 


In these Articles “‘prescribed” means prescribed by Regulations 
agreed to by a majority of the Assembly and Council; and 
“majority’’ means a majority of the States’ representatives pres- 
ent and voting at any meeting. 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND 
ASSOCIATED AGENCIES 


By ArtTHuR SWEETSER 
Member of the League Secretariat, 1919-1942 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The epoch-making events of 1943, culminating in the Moscow 
Declaration and the Senate Resolution for establishing “‘at the 
earliest practicable date a general international organization” ef. 
fected a profound change in America’s relations to the three inter- 
national agencies created after the first World War: League of 
Nations, Permanent Court of International Justice, and Interna 
tional Labour Organisation. The crash of isolationism at Pearl 
Harbor, the promulgation of the United Nations immediately 
after, the successive conferences at Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran, 
and finally the overwhelming votes in both House and Senate in 
favor of organized international cooperation almost completely 
reversed the thinking and policy which had prevailed since 1919 
and pledged the country to active cooperation, in one form or an 
other, in organized efforts to prevent war and aggression and 
advance the welfare of mankind. Indeed, as the war’s scope and 
issues became more clearly understood and the problems of post- 
war reconstruction and organization began to take form, a greater 
change took place in American thinking and action than in the 
near quarter-century since the Senate failed to ratify the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. 

This change found expression in three ways: first, the wide 
spread acceptance of the philosophy of organized international 
cooperation; second, the evolution of a better understanding of 
and collaboration with such prewar agencies as continued to fune- 
tion; and third, intense discussion of the kind and type of agency 
to be created after the war. The full blueprint could obviously not 
be drawn amidst the worries and vicissitudes of a world-wide wat, 
but the general principles and some of the more immediate of 
simpler details were set in place and intense study undertaken as 
regards the remainder. 
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REVERSAL OF 1919 


The evolution in American thinking had been steady and con- 
tinuous since Pearl Harbor tragically demonstrated the fatuity of 
isolationism. Every poll or consultation of opinion taken during 
that time showed a distinct progression toward some kind of 
organized international cooperation and a sharp revision of opinion 
regarding the League of Nations. There was a temptation in some 
quarters, to be sure, to succumb to the easy and somewhat dan- 
gerous temptation to load off onto the League the responsibility 
for not preventing a second World War, but there was a still 
wider tendency to say that, had the United States entered the 
League, the present war would not have come about. Whatever 
the next settlement may bring, it seemed likely that it would in- 
clude a mechanism similar to, but much stronger than, the League, 
and that League experience and organization would find their 
place, in one way or another, within it. 


NATION-wIDE Discussion 


The questions involved in this problem were second in public 
interest only to the war itself. They were agitated in countless 
ways throughout the country, in meetings, speeches, interviews, 
and publications, with a frequency and an intensity unequalled 
since the League to Enforce Peace days toward the end of the first 
World War. The Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, perhaps the largest general agency in this field, urged in 
its Fourth Report on November 20 that “the international organ- 
ation should build upon the foundations already laid in the 
League of Nations and its allied institutions, making use of what- 
ever may be found serviceable in their experience and organiza- 
tion.” Another group of Americans who had been officially asso- 
ciated with the League, after a six-month study of the contribu- 
tion which the League could make to the next settlement, urged 
ina conference at Princeton on December 10 “full recognition and 
support of League agencies continuing to function during the war, 
including particularly those on American soil,” adherence to the 
Statute of the Permanent Court, and early consideration by the 
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authorities of the League and of the United Nations of “the neces. 
sity of coordinating the international agencies developed after the 
first World War with those developing during the present war 
for the purpose of assuring continuity and of benefiting from the 
experience of nearly a century of international work.” The sub. 
ject set for debate in the high schools of the country was: “RE- 
SOLVED: that the United States should join in reconstituting the 
League of Nations.” Finally, as an instance of individual effor 
might be mentioned the action of Mr. David Lawrence, well 
known editor and columnist who, in an editorial in the United 
States News and in a page advertisement in twenty-six newspapers 
over the country, pointed out that the Covenant of the League is 
built into the existing Treaty structure of forty-four nations and 
urged that the United States ratify and implement it. 


BieaRTISAN RAPPROCHEMENT 


All this fermentation inevitably penetrated the political parties 
and led to efforts to take the issue out of partisan politics. The 
policy of the Administration in office found expression in the 
various actions, declarations, and conferences which followed in 
rapid succession throughout the year from the promulgation of 
the United Nations on New Year’s day through the various con 
ferences at Quebec, Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran to President 
Roosevelt’s message on Christmas Day. The policy of the opposi- 
tion party tended also to crystallize during the year, the most im- 
portant statement coming on September 17 from the Conference 
at Mackinac Island of the Republican Postwar Advisory Council 
which called for “responsible participation by the United States in 
a postwar organization among sovereign nations to prevent mil 
itary aggression and to obtain permanent peace with organized 
justice in the world.” 


House AND SENATE ACTION 


Repercussions were also felt in both Houses of Congress. On 
September 21, the House of Representatives, after full hearings 
and discussion, passed by the overwhelming vote of 360 to 29 the 
Fulbright Resolution calling for “the creation of appropriate in- 
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ternational machinery with power adequate to establish and main- 
tain a just and lasting peace among the nations of the world, and 
as favoring participation by the United States therein through its 
constitutional processes.” 

This Resolution was presented to the Senate, whose Foreign 
Relations Committee eventually reported a slightly different text. 
While this text was under debate as too vague came the announce- 
ment of the Moscow Declaration that the United States, Great 
Britain, Soviet Russia, and China recognize “the necessity of es- 
tablishing at the earliest practicable date a general international 
organization, based on the principle of the sovereign equality of 
all peace-loving States, and open to membership by all such States, 
large and small, for the maintenance of international peace and 
security.” 

This Declaration was received with so much acclaim that the 
part above quoted was added to the Senate draft and on November 
5 the complete resolution was passed by the overwhelming vote 
of 85 to 5. Thus the Executive and the two Houses of Congress 
seemed united on a broad declaration of future American policy 
of international cooperation and organization which, in effect, was 
fundamentally different from that pursued from the time that the 
Senate rejected the League of Nations Covenant on November 19, 
1919. 

The Senate debate previous to this action was both interesting 
for the past and instructive for the future. It was indeed, a pallid 
reminder of the long treaty fight in 1919, a repetition or a con- 
tinuation, as Senator Pepper put it, which Senator Langer said 
caused him to sit up “night after night reading the 1919 debate.” 
Many of the same arguments were heard in 1943 as in 1919 but 
with far less force and conviction. 

Most frequently debated was the degree of responsibility of the 
1919 action for the present war. Senator Caraway felt “there is a 
growing number who believe that had his (President Wilson’s) 
plan of international cooperation for peace been given a trial, the 
present terrible conflict would have been avoided.” Senator Mc- 
Kellar believed that “if the United States had entered into that 
Covenant, the world would not now be at war.” Senator Hall 
quoted a Congress of Industrial Organization resolution that “the 
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refusal of the United States Senate to cooperate in the League of 
Nations helped pave the way for the present war.” Senator Hil} 
said that the United States had failed to heed the warnings of 
1919 and “for nearly two years now has been engaged in another 
war.” Senator Thomas stressed the harm done by nullifying Sen. 
ate action. Senator Andrews felt the League had been doomed to 
failure “because the leading democracy on earth refused to throw 
its great power into the balances.” 

Exactly contrary views were expressed by others. Senator 
Wheeler felt that nothing could be “farther from the truth” than 
these allegations. Senator Nye called the action of the Allied Gov. 
ernments ‘“‘one hundred times a greater factor in making for an 
other war.”’ Senator Shipstead also held the Allies responsible, 
attacking the World Court as a political body and the Anglo 
French policy in Manchuria. Senator Lodge denied the compara 
bility of the present period to the earlier one as well as the charge 
that “‘it was the Senate alone which prevented American entrance 
into the League.’ Senator Brooks, however, did not know 
“whether we could have prevented this war by joining the League,” 

More unexpected were suggestions that the Senate ratify the 
Covenant even now. Senator Connally expressed pleasure at 
Senator Taft’s press statement suggesting the “utilization of the 
League of Nations.”’ Senator Guffey also welcomed this statement 
“favoring enactment of the Covenant of the League by this body” 
and said he would “like the opportunity to vote for the League 
Covenant as it was originally offered for ratification in this body 
in 1919.’ Senator Taft explained that he “was in favor of joining 
the League in 1920 and had been in favor of doing so since,” be 
lieving that “‘the only practical line on which we can succeed is 
one based substantially on the same principles as represented by 
the League of Nations of 1920.” Senator Andrews felt that “as 
the only great democracy on earth that still remains outside the 
Covenant, all we have to do is sign the Covenant.” 


Leacue Gains 


Meanwhile, the League itself began to regain ground both in 
its own work and in relation to other agencies. The long dowi- 
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ward slide which began in the early thirties with the Manchurian 
crisis in the Far East and the advent of Hitler in Europe and which 
accelerated into a headlong plunge in 1939 with the outbreak of 
the second World War was arrested and the first steps taken on 


) the long road back. Most of this change, by a twist of history, 


took place on the American side of the Atlantic where League 
interests had largely taken refuge following the shutting off of 
Switzerland. 

Most novel of these developments was the relationship estab- 
lished during the year with the two developing United Nations 
agencies. An effort had been made at the first general United 
Nations conference, that at Hot Springs on Food and Agriculture, 
to invite the League and the Labor Office to send observers, but 
as Foreign Minister Eden stated in the House of Commons on 
May 4, “The position of the United States Government and of 
certain other governments participating in the Conference is not 
identical in regard to the International Labour Organisation and 
the Economic Section of the League of Nations.” Consequently 
the two agencies were invited at the moment merely to send 
documentation; subsequently, however, they were asked to par- 
ticipate in the committees which grew out of the Conference and 
which were established in Washington to draft the constitution of 


apermanent agency. 
UNRRA 


A speedier course was pursued by the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration at its first meet- 
ingat Atlantic City in November. At the outset, that body decided 
there were certain inter governmental agencies working in re- 
lated fields “with accumulation of knowledge, data, and exper- 
ince, and staffed with qualified technicians’ which could con- 
tribute effectively to its work. Accordingly, both the technical 
services of the League and the Labor Office were invited 
to send representatives to the Conference, the League’s Econo- 
mic and Financial Mission at Princeton being represented 
by Mr. A. Loveday, its Director, the Health Section by Dr. 
Raymond Gautier, Acting Director, and the Labor Office by 





Mr. E. J. Phelan, also Acting Director. ‘These representatives atacl 
who were warmly thanked by Director-General Herbert E. Leh.| Tow! 
man for their cooperation during the preparatory six months, were| fellet 
frequently asked to contribute to the discussions, and, in the fing| | dolla! 
resolution of the Conference, were considered as automatically 
invited to all future sessions of the Council, European and Far 
Eastern Committees, and standing technical committees, with q 
reciprocal authorization to the Director-General to be represented 

in their meetings if desired. Thus was effected a complete coordi | 
nation between certain agencies of international cooperation grow. 

ing out of the first World War and the first developed in the sec. 

ond World War. 


LeaGuE RESPONSE 


The first consequence of this was a joint session at Princeton 
immediately after the Atlantic City Conference of the Economic 
and Financial Committees of the League, under the chairman 
ship, as it happened, of an American, Mr. Henry F. Grady, former 


Assistant Secretary of State and just designated as Deputy Vice- 
President of the Allied Control Committee for Italy. The Com 
mittee decided that “the fullest possible help should be offered by 
the League’s services to UNRRA, the Interim Commission on 
Food and Agriculture, and such other intergovernmental agencies 
as may be created.” It also adopted a program looking to postwar 
prosperity and reconstruction through the fullest employment of 
economic resources, rising living standards, prevention of depres- |, 
sion, and appropriate monetary and investment policies. 


EconoMic RECOVERY 


The Economic and Financial Mission at Princeton also con 
tinued its regular work, issuing a series of studies which had been 
under way since the group’s arrival in Princeton in 1940 and 
which aimed to make available for the next settlement the acct 
mulated experience of the past twenty years. Most notable, pet- 
haps, was the volume “The Transition from War to Peace Econ 
omy” which developed from years of study by the Committee on 
Economic Depressions, of which Mr. W. W. Riefler, Minister 
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ntatives ytached to the Embassy in London, was the American member. 
E. Leh. | Joward this work of scientific economic research, the Rocke- 
hs, were | fller Foundation renewed for 1944 its grant of fifty thousand 
the fing] | dollars. 
natically Dousie TaxaTION 
and Far! .Another technical activity of the League which continued active 
, With a during 1943, and which was of particular American interest, was 
resented | that concerning the difficult international problem of double taxa- 
- Coordi. ‘tion and fiscal evasion. The Fiscal Committee held in July, through 
N STOW: | he hospitality of the Mexican Government, its second session of 
the sec- ‘aperts from the Americas, working out three model conventions 
| bilateral tax problems. The American member was Mr. 
Mitchell B. Carroll, for years a leader in this movement and rep- 
resentative of the Financial Committee at the Princeton meeting. 
‘iNnCeton | Negotiations on the same subject were under way between the 
“ONOMIC | Ynited States and Canada, with Mr. Eldon P. King, former mem- 
alrmat- | ter of the League’s Committee, on the American Delegation. 
former 
y Vice- AntTipruG Work at WASHINGTON 
€ Com | The League’s antidrug work, first Geneva activity to receive 
ered by | American cooperation from the League’s earliest days, also con- 
SiON Of | tinued to be of special interest to the United States. Much of the 
'gencies | mall staff administering this work remained for the third year in 
ostWat | Washington where, with the consent of the Government, it had 
nent Of liven established at the moment Germany was threatening to 
depres | ivade Switzerland. Meetings of the Permanent Central Opium 
board and the Drug Supervisory Body were again held in London 
n October with Mr. Herbert L. May attending for the twelfth 
year as the American member. The most notable event of the year 
‘0 con | was the announcement by the State Department on November 10 
ad been | of the attainment of one objective sought through,years of discus- 
sis ion and effort in Geneva and embodied in a decision announced 
© ace Thy the British and Netherlands Governments “to prohibit the use 
le, pet | of opium for smoking, and to abolish opium monopolies in their 
erritories when those terrjtories are freed from Japanese occu- 
Cee | pation.” 
[mister | 


| 
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CutturaL Matters 


American cooperation was also forthcoming in another branch 
of League activity, namely, that of intellectual cooperation, 4 
meeting was held in Washington in October, through the hop 
pitality of the Carnegie Endowment, of the Inter-American Com. 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation composed of delegates of com. 
mittees in the Americas which had been in liaison with the League's 
central agencies at Geneva and Paris. It was decided to continue 
this work and to admit to it non-American collaboration in an 
effort to establish a kind of trusteeship to safeguard as much as 
possible of the previous work till it should be possible to make 
permanent arrangements for international cultural matters. Ques- 
tions of the development of cultural relations, freedom of thought, 
education, communications, and intellectual interchange were 
discussed and a provisional center was established at Habana, on 
invitation of the Cuban Government. The Americans present 
were Dr. James T. Shotwell, of the Carnegie Endowment and 
member of the International Committee at Geneva, and Dr. 
Waldo G. Leland, Secretary of the American Council of Learned 
Societies replacing Mr. Malcolm W. Davis. 


Leacue DirEcTION 


At the northern end of the continent American citizens also 
took part in the meetings at Montreal in June and July of the 
League’s Supervisory Commission which had been given emer 
gency powers by the last Assembly in 1939 to act as the central 
directing agency for League affairs. By a strange coincidence, the 
two autonomous agencies associated with the League, the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice and the International Labour 
Organisation, were both represented by American citizens, the 
former by Hon,,Manley O. Hudson, Judge of the Court for years, 
and the latter by Mr. Carter Goodrich, Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body. In both cases budgetary and other arrangements were 
made for the coming year. 
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Leacue MANDATES 


Another League subject which developed considerable American 
interest during 1943 was that of the mandated areas. Much con- 
cern has developed over the Pacific islands which had been allo- 
cated to Japan after the last war by the Principal Allied and As- 
sociated Powers, of which the United States had been one, and on 
September 17 President Roosevelt had informed Congress that 
when Japan surrenders, the United Nations will never again let 
her have authority over them. Similarly, on the other side of the 
world, the United States on November 26 noted “with approval” 
the action of the French Committee of National Liberation as 
regards Lebanon, whose independence as well as Syria’s, was, in 
the State Department’s announcement, “contemplated in the 
terms of the mandate over these States entrusted to France by 
the League of Nations.” 


THe PERMANENT Court 


The Permanent Court of International Justice, membership in 
which every President and Secretary of State had unsuccessfully 
urged upon the Senate since its inception in 1922, was brought 
back again into the American picture by Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull who, in his national broadcast of September 12 mentioned 
as among the problems which are receiving attention the question 
as to “the extent to which the existing court of international jus- 
tice may or may not need to be remodeled.” Meanwhile, Judge 
Manley O. Hudson continued to serve as one of the Judges of the 
Court, representing its interests, as stated above, at the Montreal 
session of the League’s Supervisory Commission. 





A Ss MY et tr oa, 


WORLD ORGANIZATION! 


By Hon. Joun J. Parker 


Senior Judge, United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 


There is nothing more important in connection with the war that 
we are fighting than the proper organization of our effort with 
that of our allies; and there will be nothing more important in the 
victory than the kind of organization that we and they set up for 
preserving the fruits of victory and maintaining the peace of the 
world. I say “the kind of organization” because there can be no 
question but that some sort of organization must be set up. Unless 
we are willing to let civilization drift into chaos, somebody must 
undertake the administration of conquered territory, somebody 
must help the liberated peoples establish stable government, and 
somebody must reestablish world commerce and finance. The 
duty of doing this will, of course, devolve upon the victorious 
Allied nations; and they will of necessity set up some sort of inter- 
national organization for working out the problems involved. 
We shall be a party to this organization, not only because it will 
deal with matters affecting our vital interests, but also because we 
have learned that we cannot safely avoid our responsibilities ina 
world where any disturbance of the public peace is likely to 
threaten us with ruin. 

It is possible, of course, that this international organization 
might be set up by the dominant victorious powers, i.¢., by the 
United States, Great Britain, and Russia, on the basis of an all- 
ance grounded upon power and self-interest. Such an alliance, 
however, would be more difficult to form, it seems to me, than aa 
international organization based upon law to which all Allied and 
neutral nations would be admitted to membership; and it would 
furnish a much less secure basis for international peace. While 
the three great powers are united now by the common danger 
which confronts them, this uniting force will be removed when 
peace comes; and diverse aims and interests will assert them- 


1 Reprinted by permission from the American Bar Association Journal, 
November, 1943. 
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selves. History shows that a coalition of victorious powers is in- 
evitably dissolved as their interests change with the passage of 
time, as controversies arise and as different members of the coali- 
tion seek alliances with the defeated powers to support their aims 
and ambitions. Any organization to preserve the peace of the 
world must be based upon something deeper than the transient 
self-interest of a few nations allied to conduct a war. 

In making the peace and in setting up an international organiza- 
tion to restore order, furthermore, the three great powers cannot 
act alone or look only to their own interests. Twenty-nine other 
nations are allied or associated with them in carrying on the war, 
and these must have a voice and their interests must be considered 
inany peace settlement or in the setting up of any world organiza- 
tion. Whatever the great nations might think of imposing terms 
upon the conquered, they would not attempt to dictate to their 
allies or to ignore them in the peace settlement. Any postwar or- 

ization, therefore, must be set up on a world-wide basis; and 


| it is clear that such an organization would have much greater 
| chances of success if founded upon broad general principles of 


international cooperation for the purpose of enforcing justice in 
international affairs, than if based upon transient ideas of the self- 
interest of the dominant victorious powers. If the United States, 
Great Britain, and Russia, in any postwar organization for stabil- 
izing international affairs, must take in the twenty-nine Allied 
mations with whom they are now cooperating, the organization 
formed, would, in all probability, be of a sort in which neutral 


| mations should be asked to participate. If this is done, what we 


have is a league of nations for regulating international affairs and 
preserving peace, whatever it may be called. It seems to me, 
therefore, that we are inevitably back again to the problem of 
organizing some sort of world government for the preservation of 
world peace. My thesis is that such government should be based 
on sound governmental principles for the purpose of enforcing 
hw in international affairs, and not upon transient ideas of self- 
interest of dominant powers for the purpose of protecting them- 


| selves under the out-moded patterns of power politics. 


The time has come for us in the United States to face frankly 
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the question of world government and to do something about i, 
We cannot live to ourselves, and any effort to disassociate oy. 
selves from the problems of the world only gets us into deeper 
trouble. The fact is that the great improvements in transportation 
and communication have bound the nations of the world so 
together that the life of each is inextricably intertwined with the 
lives of the others. Each is dependent upon international trade and 
communication, if not for its existence, at least for its progress 
and prosperity. Any part of the world can be reached by air from 
any other part in a few hours’ time. Communication is a matter 
of seconds. A disturbance of the peace in any section disturbs the 
peace throughout the entire fabric of civilization. Every nation, 
therefore, has a vital interest in that phase of the world’s life which 
is international in character; and there can be no question but that 
there has been achieved the necessary unity of ideas and ideals 
among the Allied and neutral nations with respect to the funds 
mental basis upon which international affairs should be conducted 
to justify the effort to organize international life. 

With the expansion of the life of nations beyond national 
boundaries, accompanied as it is by a unity of interest in a world 


order and unity of ideas and ideals upon which a world order can | 


be built, the time has come for us to establish government by law 
in international affairs. International law, of course, we already 
have. Law arises out of life. It is the categorical imperative of 
organized society. International law is implicit in the relation 
ships of international life; and notwithstanding the lack of any 
adequate organization it has already been developed sufficiently 
to guarantee the peace of international society if it were ade 
quately declared and enforced. The trouble is not so much lack of 
law as lack of authority to enforce it, i.e., lack of international 
government with power to compel obedience to law. Government 
must rest, as Pascal tells us, upon both reason and force. Force 
without reason is tyranny, but reason without force is anarchy. 
And anarchy in international affairs is what we have had; for, 
while reason expressed in treaties and conventions has declared 
the just rules of international law, there has been nowhere a gov- 
ernment with jurisdiction and power to see that they are obeyed. 
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We have sought to set up government in international affairs by 
reason and common consent without adequate organized force to 
support it, with the result that it has broken down into interna- 
tional anarchy. Not having brought force to the support of reason, 
we are threatened by those who would base government on force 
alone. There can be no enduring peace, no adequate national se- 
curity, until international life is organized under some form of 
international government operating in accordance with law and 
dothed with power sufficient to compel obedience to law in inter- 
national affairs. 

[ see no reason why the international life of the world should 
not be organized for the protection of the peace and order of so- 
ciety, just as life within nations has been organized. When Dil- 
linger and Touhy started out to plunder and rob, we did not depend 
upon the individual effort of citizens who were wronged by their 
violation of law to restrain them. They were dealt with by the 
force of organized society. When Germany and Italy and Japan, 
however, started out on a course of international robbery in viola- 
tion of international law and the common dictates of humanity, 
they were able to disturb the peace of the entire world because 
there was no organization of international life with force at hand 


| sufficient to restrain them. This war would never have occurred 
| ifsuch force had been available to restrain Japan when she seized 
ve of 


Manchuria, to restrain Germany when she marched into the 
Rhineland or to restrain Italy when she invaded Ethiopia. If such 
force had been available, the probabilities are that there would 
have been no occasion to use it, for none of these nations would 


| have dared to defy the combined strength of an organized inter- 


national society. 


ORGANIZATION BetreER THAN BALANCE OF PowER 


Nations through the last century sought to attain security by 
maintaining what was called the balance of power. The idea was 
to form defensive alliances so strong that the members thereof 
were not likely to be attacked by any combination of nations that 


| might be organized against them. Before the last world war, Great 


Britain, France, and Russia were parties to one such alliance and 
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Germany, Austria, and Italy were parties to another. The Mop. 
roe Doctrine formulated by John Quincy Adams and Canning was 
an alliance somewhat of the same kind, its purpose being to protect 
the American continents from the ambitious designs of continental 
European powers. The theory of the balance of power, however, 
has broken down. It was based, not primarily on reason and jus- 
tice, but on force and self-interest. It failed to preserve the peace 
in 1914; and it is bound to fail so long as nations, actuated by self- 
interest and self-aggrandizement, are able to persuade themselves 
that they can succeed against an alliance which they deem it in 
their interest to attack. A world government established by the 
civilized peoples of the world and equipped with force adequate 
to preserve international peace would have all the advantage of 
the balance of power without its weakness. It would bring to the 


they | 


) justice 


defense of a nation unjustly attacked sufficient force to protect it, | 


would have no national ambitions in conflict with the interest of 
any nation, and would use the force at its command in accord with 
the organized sense of justice of peoples so numerous as to render 
unlikely the mistaken or partisan use of power. 

One of the great burdens which will weigh upon mankind after 
the war is the cost of armaments and the maintenance of great 
standing armies. If the world is maintained as an armed camp, 
this burden will be insufferable. The efforts of men will be de- 
voted, not to raising the standards of living or to the spread of 
learning and culture, but to the manufacture of munitions of war 
and to training themselves in the profession of arms. If this is to 
be avoided, some means must be devised for the limitation of na 
tional armaments; but none of the great powers will dare to con- 
sent to such limitation if the result will be to leave it powerless 
before those who through greed, envy or revenge may plot its 
destruction. Only by raising up and arming an international orga- 
ization, whose action the nations of the world can control and 
whose duty it will be to preserve them from attack, can they be 
assured of the protection which will render it safe for them to 
limit armaments. 

This war will bring the United States to a position of great 
power and influence in the affairs of nations. Such a power is ac- 
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companied by great responsibilities. The free nations of the world 
will look to us as the leading nation in postwar civilization, and we 
owe to them as well as to ourselves the duty of exercising that 
leadership wisely to establish order in international affairs—order 
based upon law and justice and supported by the organized force 
of civilized society. The time has passed for such holocausts of 
death and destruction, precipitated by the selfishness or greed of 
nations, as we have witnessed now twice within a single genera- 
tion; but such calamities will be constantly recurring if interna- 
tional life is not organized on the basis of law supported by ade- 
quate force—if individual nations dominated by greed or ambition 
are left free to plunder or enslave the weak when they feel that 
they have power to do so. International order should be based on 


Ne ' justice and right, not on “the good old rule, the simple plan, that 
ct it, | 


they take who have the power and they keep that can’; and no 
higher responsibility rests upon this great nation, so singularly 
blessed by God and by nature, than to use her great power of 
leadership for the establishment of such a world order. 


Tue Leacue or Nations 


In any thinking about world organization, we must take ac- 


| count of what the League of Nations accomplished. As a matter 
| of fact, it did a very great deal toward unifying world life. It 


brought together sixty-three of the seventy-two nations to dis- 
cuss in a common forum problems affecting international life. It 
resulted in fruitful cooperative effort in the solution of many vex- 
ing problems of international significance, such as international 
labor problems, international health problems, problems arising 
out of the traffic in narcotic drugs, etc. It provided sound govern- 
ment for areas subjected to international control. It brought into 
being the Permanent Court of International Justice for the settle- 
ment of international disputes upon a juridical basis. It unques- 
tionably averted wars in a number of instances. And it could un- 
doubtedly have accomplished a great deal more along this line if 
the United States had been a member. The League was born of 
the idealism of this country and was incorporated in the treaty of 
Versailles by reason of the insistence of our President. We were 
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the richest and most powerful nation in the world; and no one cap 
say what would have been the course of the League’s dey 
ment or what it might have accomplished in world affairs, if Amer. 
ican statesmen had sat in its councils and helped direct its effons 
in the stormy years following the last war. Not only were League 
efforts crippled by reason of the impossibility of securing unap. 
imous action of nations in the absence of the United States, byt 
this absence resulted in the loss of leadership of the country tha 
naturally should and in all probability would have been the leader 
of League action. 

The fact that the League failed, under such circumstances, to 
preserve the peace in this world crisis, is no reason why the idea 
of world organization for collective security should be abandoned, 
The League’s usefulness has been demonstrated and its weak- 
nesses have been pointed out by experience, and we are now in 
position to build a better organization on the basis of the knowl 
edge thereby acquired. We have learned much from our experience 
with the League just as our fathers learned much from their at- 
tempts to form a confederated government in the early history of 
this country. Our first attempt to form a government in America, 
the Confederation, was a failure. Our first efforts under the Con- 
stitution itself resulted in the Civil War, the greatest war that/had 
ever been fought in the world up to that time. Not until we had 
organized the life of the country in a central government with 
adequate powers was our confederacy of States any more thana 
rope of sand, and not until we had further strengthened it by the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments, was it capable 
of functioning with assurance and success. 

We should remember that the League was formulated by some 
of the best minds who have ever given thought to international 
affairs. It brought together in its organization, at one time or an- 
other, all of the leading nations of the world except ourselves. 
Britain and Russia, the two great nations with which we must 
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dealing with international questions. ‘To me it seems wiser to pro- 
ceed along the general lines of the League structure, strengthening 
it where it is weak, adding such powers as experience has demon- 
strated to be necessary, and making such changes in its organiza- 
tion as seem to be wise, rather than to attempt some entirely new 
and different plan of organization. 

The League was a mere association of sovereign States for the 
purpose of preserving peace among nations. Its value consisted in 
the agreement among its members to refrain from warfare as an 
instrument of national policy, to submit to arbitration or judicial 
settlement matters of dispute which might arise, to consider in 
council and to advise with regard to matters which might threaten 
international peace, and to assist in the defense of a member un- 
justly attacked. It was given no power, however, to legislate with 
respect to international affairs and had no independent force of 
its own which it might use for the preservation of peace between 
nations. It consisted of a Council and an Assembly in which the 
members sat more as ambassadors than as members of an inde- 
pendent organization, and which could not act, even in an advisory 
capacity, except by unanimous vote. It created a Permanent Court 
of International Justice, but the jurisdiction of that court depended 
upon the consent of parties and the League was given no adequate 
power to enforce its decrees. 

The weaknesses of the League, which experience has demon- 
strated, were: (1) It was given no power to legislate with respect 
to the international phase of world life and thus give organization 
and stability to international relationships; (2) it was given no 
power to use organized force for the enforcement of international 
law or the preservation of world peace, but could only advise ac- 
tion by member nations; (3) no adequate provision was made for 
the compulsory adjudication of international disputes or for en- 
forcement of the decrees of the court which it established; (4) 
unanimous action was required both of its Council and Assembly; 
and (5) members of the Council and Assembly were under no 
obligation with respect to the League, but only with respect to 
the countries that they represented, and voted by countries. In any 
world organization to be hereafter set up, these weaknesses must 
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be overcome. The association of nations and the obligations as. 
sumed under the old covenant must be retained, but to these must 
be added powers which will enable the League to function ade. 
quately in the regulation of international life and to restrain 
breaches of the public peace. This means that to the League must 
be given certain governmental powers in international matters, 
These powers should, of course, be strictly defined and limited, 
as they would constitute limitations upon the sovereignty of 
member nations and failure to define and limit them strictly would 
be a fruitful source of future strife and conflict. It is a mistake, 
however, to regard the granting of such powers as in any sense a 
detriment to or a weakening of the nations granting them. New 
York enjoys a richer and fuller life as a member of the American 
Union than she would ever be able to attain as an independent 
sovereignty; and the same result would follow in the case of 
nations becoming members of an international organization and 
giving to such organization powers with respect to the interna- 
tional phases of world life. It is a source of weakness and not of 
strength for nations to be charged with responsibility with respect 
to matters beyond their jurisdiction and control. 


SOVEREIGNTY AND LIMITATION OF PowER 


There has been much nonsense talked about sovereignty. 
“Sovereignty,” says Chief Justice Jay in Chisholm v. Georgia, 2 
Dallas 419, 472, “is the right to govern.” This right is not ar 
bitrary, but arises out of the nature of the relationship to which it 
is applied. In our American Union the people of the several States 
possess sovereign power with respect to local affairs, the people 
of the entire union with respect to national affairs. The interna- 
tional community, on the same principle, should exercise sover- 
eign power with respect to international affairs. If a matter con- 
cerns me and nobody else, I am the one to decide what to do 
about it. If it concerns the people of North Carolina and nobody 
else, the people of North Carolina should decide. If it concerns 
the people of the United States and nobody else, they should de- 
cide. If, however, it concerns the international society of the 
world, that society, properly organized, should make the decision. 
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In exercising sovereign power in matters of national concern, the 
federal government does not encroach upon any powers which the 
State of North Carolina ought in the nature of things to exercise; 
and in exercising sovereign power in matters of international con- 
cern an international organization would not encroach upon powers 
which any nation should exercise. A whole should be governed by 
laws relating to the whole and not by laws relating to a particular 
part; and only by government having relation to the welfare of 
the whole can conflict be avoided between conflicting interests of 
the parts. 

As stated above, the powers of any sort of world government 
which is to be set up must be strictly defined and limited. To give 
general jurisdiction to legislate with respect to any matter that 
may threaten international conflict would constitute such an in- 
vasion of national sovereignty that no considerable number of 
nations, I think, would agree to it. Certainly this nation would 
not; and it is well to remember that fear that something like this 
might be involved was an important factor in our refusal to join 
the old League of Nations. On the other hand, it is essential that 

wer be vested somewhere to control the international phases 
of world life. Attempts by the several nations individually to con- 
trol international relations can only result in strife and conflict; 
and attempts to regulate them by common consent will invariably 
break down when there is deep-seated disagreement or where 
national selfishness or ambition come into play. 

What are the powers that an international government should 
have? Without attempting to enumerate them with exactitude, 
they may be stated generally to be the powers necessary to regu- 
late the international phases of world life—i.e., the power to pre- 
scribe general laws regulating international trade, travel, and 
communication, the power to protect the freedom of the seas and 
of the air for these purposes, the power to make rules of interna- 
tional law, the power to preserve the peace between nations by 
the exercise of its own force where necessary, the power to render 
and enforce binding judgments in international disputes, and 
powers of this general character. These powers should be def- 
initely and unequivocally stated; and it should be made clear that 
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no power is granted to interfere with the exercise of national soy. 
ereignty in other particulars. With respect to the control of in 
ternational trade and communication, for instance, it should be 
made clear that the powers granted the international government 
do not infringe upon the power of nations to regulate their in. 
ternal affairs by the imposition of tariffs or by restriction of im. 
migration. 

For the protection of the powers vested in the international 
government, definite limitations should be placed on the exercise 
of national sovereignty. The right to make war except in self. 
defense should be forbidden to the member nations, certain kinds 
of treaties and alliances should be forbidden, provision should be 
made for limitation of armaments capable of being used for offen- 
sive warfare, and limitations should be placed upon the right of 
nations to restrict the use of the air or the seas for travel or com- 
munication or to restrict the use of ports or navigable waters. 

There has been a widespread notion in this country recently 
that an international government should be charged with respon- 
sibility for guaranteeing freedom and democracy to men every- 
where, and some have gone beyond this and have advocated some- 
thing like a planned economy for the entire world. This, of course, 
is a dream that can do nothing but hinder our efforts toward 
world organization. Russia would never be willing to accept our 
ideas of democratic government for regulation of her internal 
affairs, and it is certain that we would not accept her system here, 
The efforts at planned economy have nowhere met with such 
success as to justify an attempt to apply it on a world scale. We 
must leave to the nations the regulation of their internal instite 
tions and internal economy, not only because they will be better 
satisfied with their own institutions than with those provided 
for them by others, but also because no world organization that 
could by any possibility be evolved could successfully prescribe 
local government for widely scattered peoples with widely differ- 
ing ideas and ideals. There is no more important element in the 
concept of democracy than the principle of local self-government. 

Provision should be made, however, for setting up commis- 
sions to make studies and recommendations as to matters which 
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| soy. | are important to the development of world life but which are left 
of in | entirely within the sphere of national control. The most important 
Id be | and fruitful activities of the League of Nations have been in this 
ment | field, and efforts of this character might well be extended. Studies 
ir in and recommendations with respect to labor questions, currency 
f im. stabilization and exchange, agricultural development, production 
and distribution of food and raw materials, public health and con- 
ional trol of disease, regulation of the traffic in narcotic drugs, etc.,— 
TCise these would be of great value to the progress of mankind. I do 
self | not mean that the international organization be given power to 
kinds | legislate with respect to anything except the international phases 
ld be | of such matters, but commissions should be set up to make studies 
ffen- | and recommendations with regard thereto on a broader basis to 
ht of , further international agreements and legislation by the member 
com- | countries. 
Among the subjects which should be studied by an international 
ently } commission is the formulation of an international bill of rights, a 
pon- | declaration of certain fundamental rights of the individual which 
ery- | all nations admitted to membership in the world organization 
yme- | should observe in dealing with their peoples. All men need justice 
use, and all men need freedom to express personality and to worship 
yard , God; and no nation which denies these fundamental rights to its 
our , people is entitled to be a member of a community of civilized 
mal | nations. It is probably not practicable to secure universal adoption 
ere, | of the principles embodied in the American bill of rights; but it is 
such | mot too much to hope that we may eventually secure an agreement 
We | among nations not to deny their peoples freedom of religion, 
ritu- { freedom of speech or the equal protection of the laws. This would 
eter | solve in large measure the troublesome question of dealing with 
ded | minorities. If every citizen is given equal justice under law, gov- 
that { emmental oppression of minorities cannot arise. 
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a Is THE ProposaL PracTICABLE? 

the The test of any plan for preserving the peace of the world is, | 
ent. | not merely whether it is desirable, but whether it will work. The 
nis- | question arises, therefore, whether it is practicable to give a world 


organization of nations the limited power to deal with interna- 
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tional matters that I suggest. I believe that it is. I see no reason } Custot 
why a legislative body could not be set up composed of represen. | gnions 
tatives of the constituent nations, to which could be given real | of the 


power of legislation with respect to matters within the League's region: 
jurisdiction, such matters as raising and equipping an adequate | of pre 
armed force, prescribing general rules governing international | out a’ 
trade, travel and communication, prescribing and modifying the | the bas 
rules of international law, or defining crimes against the laws of | with a 
nations and providing for their adequate punishment. I see no rea- 

son why an executive council could not be vested with power to 

see that the laws of the international organization are enforced | The 
and obligations assumed by member nations are observed, or why | pender 
it could not be provided with a military force subject to its control | which 
adequate to enforce the law and guarantee international peace, \ congue 
And I see no reason why the Permanent Court of International | sentati 
Justice should not be given compulsory jurisdiction of interna | bility | 
tional disputes of a legal nature and some form of compulsory such t 
arbitration be provided for the settlement of other international | nation: 
disputes. The exact form of the international organization or the | be um 
precise powers to be given it are not important. The matter of | congue 
importance is to set up some form of world structure which can _ govern 
bring to bear the force of organized society in support of govern  temati 
ment by law. | would 


Wortp GoveRNMENT BY Law | an inf 
. . . e insti: 
In this connection, the problem of peace is not the negative one | b ee 
of merely avoiding conflict. Peace is a positive thing. It involves | 
| and ad 
the functioning of life in accordance with the laws of life. Peacein | a 


international affairs is dependent upon the functioning of interna- 
tional life in accordance with the proper laws of such life. If we oa 
are to have a peaceful world, these laws must be ascertained and oe 
declared by reason and a world organization must be devised which | 
will bring to their support the force of organized world society. i : 
A regional organization of nations has been suggested. Such 
organization would doubtless be of great value for purposes of bs 
economic development and otherwise and is not inconsistent with | the ~ 
the world organization for government by law that I have in mind. aa : 
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Customs unions and confederation of small States into national 
ynions, after the pattern of the United States or the Soviet Union 


| or the Cantons of Switzerland, are highly desirable; but such 


regional organizations would not of themselves fulfil the function 
of preserving world peace or giving government by law. With- 
out a world-wide organization to stabilize international affairs on 
the basis of law, they might well lead to a revival of power politics 
with all of its evils. 


SHALL THE CoNQuERED Nations ParTIcIPATE? 


The setting up of an adequate world organization is not de- 
ent upon the answer to this question; but the question is one 
which should be considered in connection with the subject. The 


; conquered countries would, I take it, not at first be given repre- 


sentation in the international organization. They will in all proba- 
bility be subjected to control by an international commission until 
such time as they are fitted to take their place in the family of 
nations. This control, however, is a matter which should properly 
be undertaken by the international organization; and when the 
conquered peoples have given evidence of their capacity for self- 
government and of their willingness to live peaceably in the in- 
temational organization, they should be given a voice therein. It 
would not be feasible, nor would it be right, to condemn them to 


| an inferior status for an unlimited period. The leaders who have 


| instigated and led in the perpetration of the great crime against 


humanity involved in the present world war should be promptly 


_ and adequately punished, and the peoples who have allowed them- 
_ selves to be led into the enterprise should be deprived of the power 


to cause further trouble; but after the life of these peoples has 
been purged of the criminal and dangerous tendencies which make 
them a menace to the peace of mankind, they should be given a 
place in the council of nations. Outside the world organization 
they would almost inevitably constitute a rival and hostile organ- 
ation and would be a constant source of danger when their 


| strength should have recuperated from the effects of war. Within 


the organization, they would be subject to its restraining influence 
and their ambitions, like those of other nations, would be directed 
along lawful and peaceful lines. 
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CoNCLUSION 


The forces of science and commerce have brought the world j 
the position where its life must be given unity. It is unthinkable 
that the strife and conflict which have attended recent years should 
be allowed to continue. If unity is not achieved through reason, it 
will eventually be achieved through force. False nationalism, 
which exalts a part above the whole, cannot triumph for long. It 
will surely create, it has already created, conditions which will | 
ft bring about its destruction. The only hope now of defeating those 
who would unify the world by force, is for us to rise, as we have 
risen, above the narrow limitations of nationalism and join hands 
with men of good will of other nations who believe as we do in 
the reign of law. If we can do this in time of war and passion for 
the sake of winning the victory over our enemies, there is no rex | 
son why we cannot do it in time of peace for the purpose of pre- 
serving the fruits of victory. 

It is important that we begin at once to enlist thte thought of the 
American people in this great enterprise and let rhe world know 
where we stand. Consideration of many mattes affecting the 
postwar world should be deferred until the victory is won, but | 
our attitude with respect to some form of world organization for 
preserving peace and establishing government by law is a matter 
upon which the sooner we declare ourselves, the better. Such a 
declaration would stimulate thought along similar channels in 
allied countries, would encourage our enemies to lay down theit 
arms and would do much to allay the fear that after the war is 
won we shall refuse to accept the responsibility that will rest upon 
us to take part in organizing a peaceful world society. Our allies 
were members of the League of Nations. Not only was our re 
fusal to join the League taken as an indication of opposition to the 
idea, but the failure of the League has been blamed in large meas- 
ure upon our failure to join it and participate in its deliberations. 
If it is thought that our present attitude is one of opposition, plan- 
ning for postwar organization will proceed along the old lines of 
alliances and power politics. A clear declaration that the American 
people favor an organization of nations for the establishment of 
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vernment by law in international affairs would give new hope 
to the world. 
Former President Hoover and Ambassador Gibson have ably 
ed that many of the problems of world reconstruction must 
be worked out over a long period. I am in accord with this sug- 
gestion; but the problem of setting up an international organiza- 
tion for preserving the peace and giving the world government by 
law is not one of these. The greatest need for such an organization 
will come in the stormy years immediately following the war; 
and the organization will provide the best possible machinery for 
working out the long-time problems. Furthermore, the farther we 
away from the war, the weaker will be its unifying influence 
upon our allies. We should strike while the iron is hot. While 
the minds of men are still alive to the horrors and dangers of war, 
while our hearts are filled with generous impulses toward our 
allies with whom we have fought in the common conflict, before 
jealousies and disputes have arisen and minor alliances have been 
formed, we should get together with our allies and with such neu- 
tral nations as will join us, agree upon a fair plan of world organi- 
zations, and throw behind it the enthusiastic support of victorious 
nations determined that the sacrifices made in preserving our 
civilization shall not have been made in vain. 





